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Every Other Sunday. 


A BIT OF MIMICRY. 
BY H. G. DURYEE. 


\T was the last day of the opening 
week at Dudley Seminary, and 
already the new girls had gravi- 
tated to the groups of their choice 
or paired off into devoted couples. 

As Miss Dacre looked for a moment over the 
black, brown, and golden heads of her charge, a 
smile rippled across her face, for this process of 
assimilation never failed to arouse an amused 
wonder. 

But with the smile there came into her eyes 
a look of perplexity. She laid the book she had 
been holding down on the desk, and took from 
one of the drawers a letter. It bore the post- 
mark of her own small city in the West, and was 
written in a round hand, elaborated with numer- 
ous flourishes. 

“I’m afraid I like even the school-girl dash 
better than this,” thought Miss Dacre as she 
drew the letter from its envelope; ‘‘ but Amelia 
means well, and after all handwriting is only a 
trifle.” 

Then she unfolded the heavy paper and read 
the warning which she had read twice before, 
and which had caused her to feel a sense of 
annoyance. With proper preface of date and 
locality, it ran, — 


DEAR CHRISTINE, —It’s a most disagreeable task to 
warn a teacher against a pupil, but in this case I think it 
is necessary. Frances Howard comes to you this year, 
and a brighter girl never played tennis; but she has a 
fault that has hurt a great many people, and in a semi- 
nary may do ircalculable mischief. It will sound very 
flat after such a warning to say only that she is a born 
mimic, but that is all the difficulty — in words. What I 
have found it in fact and what the other teachers have 
found it, would take volumes to tell. I can simply say 
that she has caused a great deal of pain, and yet Iam so 
fond of her that I want you to try to help her. I re- 
member your power for good in the old days of our 
teaching, and so write this. You will understand, I 
know... ., 

Miss Dacre folded the letter and laid it away 
again, for the rest of the contents were of social 
matters disposed of in the first readiug. 

‘‘T wonder what perverse law makes it always 
so,” she thought with an inner groan. “It never 
fails to be the rebellious spirits who have endear- 
ing traits mixed up with their shortcomings, — 
the shorter the comings, I sometimes think, the 
more lovable the traits that have somehow strayed 
into their disposition,” and she enumerated a long 
list of delinquents whose uneven natures she had 
had to discipline. 

The list might have gone on indefinitely, — for 
the material of this sort was abundant and sug- 
gested itself from her five years’ principalship 
with prompt response,—had there not come a 
speedy interruption from one of the farther cor- 
ners of the room. It was a peal of laughter, 
ringing and contagious, in spite of the effort to 
restrain it. 

Miss Dacre smiled in half-conscious sympathy, 
and looked over to the group gathered about one 
figure. They were principally juniors, but here 
and there a freshman showed eager eyes. In the 
centre, creating the fun yet serious as a parrot 
meditating mischief, stood —the gray-haired lady 
at the desk put on her glasses to be sure — wasn’t 
that? was it — yes, there in the midst of those 
laughing girls stood Frances Howard, mimicking 
— and for a minute Miss Dacre’s amazement was 
beyond words — mimicking the most honorable 
and pompous of the school trustees. In unmis- 
takable imitation came the funny winking of one 
eye with which the good man was afflicted, the 


droop of mouth which sometimes overtook his 
most impressive speech, the drawl of affectation, 
always present, in season and out; even the smirk 
of gratified vanity was there; and as the reckless 
girl substituted words of absurd admonition for 
his smooth-flowing sentences, another burst of 
laughter set the clustered shoulders shaking and 
the eyes moistening. 

It was funny, and for an instant the recipient 
of the warning letter bit her lip and lowered her 
eyes. She could not command silence effectively 
while that vivid representation of what she had 
inwardly recognized so many times was in its first 
force. She had to wait a little until the muscles 
about her mouth had grown firm again and 
the sparkle in her eyes given place to serene 
authority. 

This, she knew, was not the right moment for 
reproof. Strong words must wait for strong 
need, for a time when the ears that hear them 
would admit their justice; and mimicking a con- 
ceited man in his absence was not likely to be 
regarded very seriously. 

So she motioned for the bell to ring, and 
presently all heads were bowed in the morning 
prayer. 

The object of the smile and wrinkle bent her 
pretty head with the rest, quite unconscious that 
she had awakened any emotion save that of a- 
musement in her schoolmates. It would not have 
been an overwhelming surprise had she known, 
for teachers were apt to be interested in her to 
an unusual degree. She had in fact come to ex- 
pect it naturally, and in the little conceit which 
such a state had brought about sometimes felt 
herself to be the benefactor. Not that this con- 
ceit made her disagreeable; nothing could do 
that, for her temper was of the sweetest. Buta 
certain easy assurance of pleasing enveloped her, 
and sometimes made her judgments of other 
girls somewhat harsh. , 

Her path, so far, had been a series of triumphs, 
disturbed only now and then by what she called 
‘¢mimicking scrapes.’’ These were the unpleas- 
ant results of some of her dramatic performances 
retold to the people offered up. 

‘¢T don’t mean harm,” she was wont to say, 
with a deprecating smile, ‘‘ and if people will 
think so I can’t help it.” 

Unfortunately, the objects of her imitations 
who had made outery were those who had least 
reason to protest, and their manner had been 
so unlovely as to rob it of all weight. Those 
who were really hurt made no sign. 

Coming to this eastern school, Frank had at 
once grasped two ideas. One was that eastern 
girls liked a take-off as well as their western 
cousins; the other was that the principal of the 
school was a woman whose love and respect were 
worth striving for. The first doubt of herself, 
indeed, had come to Frank when those gray eyes 
were looking at her in steady measuring gaze. 
But the doubt was only a general one, by no 
means directed toward her strongest accomplish- 
ment. 

Thus she bent her sunny head with the others, 
and presently was one of two hundred busy study- 
ing girls. 

It was a rich life led in the square brick house, 
a life of thinking, speaking, and doing; yet as 
everywhere else there came an occasional half 
hour in which the wonder “what to do” puzzled 
many a mind. 

“Whew! How dismal it is,’’ said some one in 
a moment of the kind; “if it rains another day 
I ‘Il stand under the water spout and drown 
myself”? 


‘ling her. 


“J would n’t, dear,” remonstrated another voice, 
from the corner of the sofa, ‘curled bangs are so 
becoming to you, and water’d make them so 
straight.” 

‘‘T wish some one would make me laugh,” 
grumbled a third. “ Frank, why won’t you? I 
think it’s a solemn duty; ” and a quick chorus of 
urgings proved that the sentiment was universal. 

Even the insistent raindrops were deadened for 
a moment in the buzz of voices. 

Now Frank’s powers had been borne rather 
heavily upon during the three days’ storm, and 
besides that a little worry of her own was troub- 
Miss Dacre’s smile had grown more 
precious to her through each week of her semi- 
nary life, and alas! it seemed to be given propor- 
tionately seldom. Of late there had even been a 
certain reserve and extreme politeness in the 
principal’s manner which was very discomforting. 
Therefore the request did n’t meet with the usual 
quick response. 

‘“¢‘T’m run out, friends and fellow-sufferers,’’ 
she answered at last, spreading her hands in an 
attitude of mock despair. ‘‘ You see before you 
an exhausted vine, a withered rose, a dried-up 
spring.” 

“Nonsense!” came the unbelieving protest, 
“ amuse us quick.”’ 

“ Well,” and Frank paused, for no fresh idea 
would come. Then as a figure passed the door, 
she smiled, looked irresolute, bent her head, and 
finally with a half-blush stepped a little nearer 
the middle of the room. 

“Tt’s a desperate case of glumness,” she said 
with a bow, ‘‘or I would n’t take material from the 
school. However, guess, if you can, who it is.” 


She glanced again toward the door, then facing’ 


her audience gave a recitation in English history, 
which in its mixture of dates and confusion of 
facts and stammering of tongue was irresistibly 
droll. All the ridiculous blunders she could 
muster, all the absurd mistakes she could recall, 
she poured forth with an air whose original every 
girl of them guessed. The faithfully rendered 
manner could point to but one person,— Bessie 
Felker, the poor little school-dunce. 

The representation was amusing aside from its 
telling imitation. A laugh followed; but with the 
laugh there was more than one blush, and never 
a pair of hands clapped an encore. Frank her- 
self sank into a chair with a shrug of disgust, a 
tingling color creeping into her cheeks. 

“T’m not proud of that performance,” she said 
uneasily. “ Let’s try quotations; ’’ and with re- 
lieved agreement all the girls fell to work on 
poetry. 

Tn a few hours the incident was forgotten, bur- 
ied beneath innumerable other happenings; and 
it was not until two days later that it was again 
brought to the surface. 


The school had filed in to supper and were 


waiting for Miss Dacre to seat herself. Every- 
body was hungry, and Frank had wondered in a 
whisper if being a principal was bound to dull 
one’s appetite, when something in the prolonged 
silence made the scholars look toward the upper 
table. What they saw was only a white face re- 
garding them steadily, but it awakened in each 
mind a thrill of apprehension. 

“Which of you,” the tones were low but such 
as the girls had learned to dread, “ which of you 
forgot me, forgot your mothers, forgot your self- 
respect so far as to ridicule a girl younger than 
most of you, afflicted with what ought to have 
awakened your pity; which of you mimicked 
Bessie Felker Tuesday afternoon in the library?” 

There was a hush over the room. Those who 
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understood the meaning of the words trembled, 
those who did not waited in confused wonder. It 
seemed an age that the silence lasted with the in- 
dignant eyes flashing down at them, but it was 
really only a second. 

Then Francis Howard stepped a little aside 
from her table. 

“Tt was ’?—how the words choked her, how 
the multitude of eyes burned!— ‘it was I. I 
did n’t mean any harm, it was only for fun.” 

‘You didn’t mean any harm?’’ The scorn- 
ful tone vibrated through all the long room, 
“You didn’t mean any harm? Let me tell you 
then, you and all those who laughed at you, that 
upstairs there lies a girl tossing in fever, and beg- 
ging some one not to mock her. She is a dull 
child and lessons are hard for her, and she stutters, 
and that too is hard; but these things are not 
hard enough you think, you who learn easily, 
who do not stutter, who are strong in your own 
faculties; these things are not hard enough, so 
you must add to them! You did n’t mean any 
harm ; you didn’t think she would overhear you; 
you did n’t want to hurt her; you only wanted to 
amuse yourselves. You did n’t mean any harm!” 

The lips quiver through their whiteness, the 
gray eyes droop. 

‘‘There are some things that are their own 
punishment; this is one of them. I leave it to 
do its work. You may all be seated.”’ 

There was little supper eaten that night in the 

pleasant dining-room, very few jokes made, and 
at one table a bright face grew hot and hotter 
with shame. ‘To be singled out like that, to be 
looked at with those stern eyes, to know that it 
was all true, to feel, beyond everything else, 
that a child was suffering from her deed, — it was 
terrible! What did it matter that those who had 
-laughed with her vowed loyally to share the 
punishment, that sympathetic looks greeted her 
on all sides, that one or two little hand-pressures 
tried to convey sympathy. What did anything 
matter with that look of scorn burning into her 
memory ? 

The only thing she longed for was to get away 
to her room; and oh, the minutes went so slow! 

But release came at last, and she stumbled up- 
stairs with a misery too deep for sobs. It was a 
bitter half hour spent by the white bed; but in 
the end a good one, for during its hard seconds 
more than Bessie Felker pleaded her case, more 
than Bessie Felker led the thoughtless eyes to 
look inward. It was a pause of painful'but clear- 
seeing self-judgment, and the girl who slipped 
into the white bed held resolves that the girl who 
had slipped out of it in the morning would have 
laughed at. Little by little the hot face cooled, 
the aching eyes drooped, and at last the kindly 
shadows wrapped the penitent child in sleep. 

Frank’s room-mate, coming upstairs prepared to 
give comfort, found no need of her services, and 
crept quietly into her own cot. 

Through the following weeks, though nobody 
guessed it, there was a hard struggle going on in 
a girlish heart. Underneath the quick joke, the 
ready fun, Frank felt a dreary sense of humilia- 
tion. Her prime attraction was gone, and with 
it many of the attentions so pleasant to a school 
girl. But as for letting any one else suspect that 
she was hurt, that was not down on the pro- 
gramme. The girls even wondered a little that 
the event had made so slight an impression on 
her, and very soon dropped their efforts at 
consolation. 

“Tt doesn’t trcable her a particle,” said a 
timid junior, with great awe in her voice. “ Now 
it would just wilt me.” 


“¢ Very likely,” answered a senior, who indulged 
in a taste for sarcasm. ‘* You have n’t been 
brought up in the Torrid Zone. I expect with 
her it’s native air.” 

So her indifference was allowed to drop gradu- 
ally out of sight, and the scattered comments be- 
came fewer and fewer. 

It was noticed, however, and wondered at, that 
when Bessie came back to recitation, her poor 
stumbling little tongue was surer of its dates, and 
even a trifle less erratic in its lurches. The easily 
abashed eyes, too, looked up with stronger self- 
confidence, and dark lonely corners seemed no 
longer to have their overpowering attraction for 
the shrinking figure. 

‘¢ Do you suppose a fever would clear our wits 
in the same proportion ?” asked an irrepressible 
freshman, whose kindness of heart was equalled 
only by her love of a joke. ‘If it only would —” 
and an expressive gesture completed the longing 
for an epidemic. 

Nobody noticed especially that Frank, who 
was of the group, turned away with a sudden 
moisture about her eyes. In the list of brain- 
brighteners that was instantly started her going 
was unremarked; and, curiously enough, this 
fact was both a relief to her and a pain. 

“They don’t care a rap,” she said, whisking 
away a tear as the-door closed behind her, “ not 
arap. Whereas I once was a mimic and made 
them laugh, I now am no mimic and my move- 
ments are unimportant. Miss Dacre barely toler- 
ates me, the girls regard me as having outlived 
my usefulness, and Bessie Felker is sure I’m a 
vicious old ogre, who has made her pluck up 
some spirit and gumption and yet won’t let her 
tell a body of it. Hum-m-m, pretty sort of record 
for the first term at a mind-improving institution ; 
should n’t wonder if it would be a good plan to go 
home and confess I’m a failure! ” 

She paused at the foot of the stairs a moment, 
and then went slowly on, feeling a very desperate 
loneliness tugging at her heart; for, in spite of 
the scornful tone, she had tried since that dread- 
ful supper-time to redeem herself in the eyes of 
Miss Dacre, and in spite of her determined non- 
chalance, she longed for some word of recognition. 
It seemed to her that a few more such remorseful 
weeks would make her a very imbecile saint or a 
very vigorous sinner. 

“Tn just about two days more I’ll serve up the 
entire school-board and teachers to boot. I feel 
it coming, and I won’t put on brakes, not even for 
Miss Dacre,” — but the rebellious flush died away 
with the words, for there on the upper landing 
stood Miss Dacre herself. 

She was apparently waiting for some one, —a 
girl who did n’t mimic, thought the girl who did, — 


and the soft hall-light made her sweet face sweeter 


still. To Frank’s quick-drooping eyes the gray 
waving hair of Miss Dacre seemed to crown a 


- being of some distant world, and the girl hurried 


her steps to leave the vision behind. But as 
she was passing with a timid bow, a soft hand 
stayed her. 

Could it — was it— did it mean Frank Howard 
was the one who was waited for with that kind 
look? Her heart throbbed painfully, then stilled 
itself under the gentle tones. 

“T have been waiting for you, little girl, for 
half an hour; can you spare me a moment in 
my room?” 

Where was the measured politeness of the past 
weeks, where the cold looks? 

“T—J— yes’m,” faltered the usually ready 
tongue, “if you want me;’’ and its owner fol- 
lowed very meekly to the room near by. 


“JT want to tell you, my child,’’ said Miss 
Dacre, gravely, “that I have heard of some one 
who has helped a dull little virl with her lessons 
and given fresh courage to 2 weak disposition, 
and fought bravely against her own great enemy. 
She has done it quietly, thinking no one saw or 
heard, and it was hard —”’ The low voice trem- 
bled here, then began again, ‘‘ will you believe, 
Frank, that I meant my part of your pain for the 
best? Will you let me help you now ?” 

“Oh, Miss Dacre,” said Frank, brokenly, 
“you were right. I deserved it all, and more 
too. Even a minute ago I felt wicked enough 
to—to mimic everybody!” 

Miss Dacre drew the shamed, quivering fave 
down to her shoulder, and pushed back the 
wisps of straying hair. 

“Tt must n’t be hard in the future, dear,’’ she 
said gently, “for we will help one another. Now 
trot off, little woman, and straighten your collar, 
for I want you to go down to supper with me.”’ 


If many an amazed “oh” was breathed at the 
sight of Miss Dacre and Frank coming into the 
dining-room together; if many a shrewd guess 
was hazarded over the softened light in the eyes 
of the one, the glorified look on the face of the 
other, no one really knew the secret of it. 
That Frank kept tucked away in her own inner 
consciousness. 


History and Biography. 


THE BOYHOOD OF WILLIAM LLOYD 
GARRISON. 
BY K. H. 

“WHAT are you carrying in your tin pail, 
Lloyd?” 

The little boy, not eight years old, did not an- 
swer, but pulled his coat over his pail as thouch 
trying to hide it, and hurried on as fast as his 
little legs would carry him. 

“ Come, show me; give me some,’’ continued 
the older boy, when he saw how he was teasing 
the child. “Iam hungry; give me some.”’ 

The crowd of boys ran after little Lloyd Garri- 
son, jeering and laughing, till they came in sight 
of a small house on School Street. His tor- 
mentors left him, but he ran on to the protec- 
tion of his mother. He heard her singing, clear 
and loud, — 

“Through all the changing scenes of life, 

In trouble and in joy.” 
She came to the door, and taking the heavy pail 
from the little hand, she said, “ You had a long 
walk from State Street, Lloyd; but Martha Farn- 
ham told me she knew they would have more 
than they could use after the dinner. Are you 
hungry, my boy?” and as she emptied the 
pail, putting everything carefully away, she said, 
looking sharply at her little son, “you did not 
have much breakfast. But what makes your face 
so red?” 

Lloyd could not tell her, but he said, “ Aunty 
Farnham spoke yesterday about the candy. She 
offered to lend us the molasses if you would make 
it. Ill get a clean board, and we can put the 
sticks on it. To-morrow is election day, and 
Newburyport will be full of people.”’ 

“What’s the matter, Lloyd? You look as 
though you were going to cry.” 

The little boy sat down. Puss jumped into his 
lap, rubbing against him as though to express the 
sympathy that cats show to those that love them. 

(Continued on page 6.) 


Our Letter-Boxr, 


Tue Editor sends greeting to all readers of 
Every OrTrHer Sunpay, and trusts each one 
has had a pleasant vacation. Let us hear how 
it has been spent. 


STOUGHTON. 
Mr. Epiror: 

Drar Sir, —I am a little girl ten years old. I live 
in the country two miles from the village, or centre of the 
town. I was born here, and have always lived here. I 
have an uncle at Hartford, Connecticut, and he sends me 
your little paper. He wants I should write you how I 
like it; and as I think he is the best uncle that ever a 
little girl had, I like to please him. I think it is a very 
nice little paper, and I enjoy it very much. 

Yours truly, 
GroreiA E, GAY. 


WARE, MAss. 
DeAR Epriror,—The last time I wrote we did not 
have any pets, but now we have two., My sister visited 
my aunt, and she gave her a bird; and there was a man 
came here from Philadelphia, and he left his bird at my 


house. 
CARRIE Cross. 


ENIGMA I. 


I am composed of ten letters. 
My 4, 5, 6, is an animal that butts. 
My 8, 10, 9, is a negative. 
My 1, 7, 2, is a large body of water. 
- My 3, 5, 9, is a pet that we all like. 
My whole is an important city in California. 
Carriz Cross. 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of eleven letters. 
My 9, 10, 11, is what a week is composed of. 
My 2, 8, 1, is a tree. 
My 8, 4, 5, 9, is a nobleman. 
My 9, 6, 7, 8, is a timepiece. 
My 3, is a consonant. 
My whole is a day celebrated by the people of 
the United States. 
Epira ANDERSON. 


ENIGMA III. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, is an article. 
My 4, 5, 8, 18, is part of a month. 
My 2, 6, 9, is to strike. 
My 11, 12, is a personal pronoun. 
My 7, 5, 8, is to rest. 
My 9, 10, 11, is a boy’s name. 
My whole is a newspaper. 
Setma Rieck. 


ENIGMA IV. 


I am composed of seven letters. 

My 7, 4, 5, 1, is a name applied to one who in- 
herits. 

My 2, is an article. 

My 3, 4, 6, is a part of our body. 

My 6, 5,1,8,is a name applied to a female child. 

My whole is a courtier of Elizabeth’s time. 


Ese LoRENGEN. 


ENIGMA VY. 


I am composed of eight letters. 

My 1, 3, 5, is found in a kitchen. 

My 4, 6, 7, 8, is a thin muslin. 

My 2, 3, 1, is found in a road. 

My 5, 3, 7, 8, is a paper sometimes issued by the 

pope. 

My whole is the name of a ship in the Revolution. 

Rate MEttor. 
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ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of fifteen letters. 

My 10, 1, 5, 3, is an insect. 

My 5, 14, is an article. 

My 15, 14, 3, 8, 11, is to go in. 

My 12, 2, 3, is what people do at the table. 

My 11, 5, 7, 6, is what comes out of the clouds. 

My 8, 12, 9, is a kind of fish. 

My 4, 13, 6, is poultry. 

My whole is a General in the Revolutionary War. 
James HorToukxis. 


ENIGMA VII. 


I am composed of twenty-four letters. 

My 14, 20, 17, is a domestic fowl. 

My 25, 3, is a preposition. 

My 12, 2, 8, is a bright color. - 
My 13, 7, 4, is a sailor. 
‘My 21, 11, 6, is not high. 

My 1, 28, 12, 9, 20, is a domestic animal. 
My 16, 24, 15, is a bird which cries at night. 
My 22, 16, 3, 18, is not short. 

My 10, 7, 19, 2, 12, is a thin cake. 

My 1, 7, 5, is what horses eat. 

My whole was an American poet. 

Rogpert A. RamMaGe, 


HIDDEN CITIES. 


. Unper the willow Ella is sleeping. 

How long was Christ in Jerusalem ? 

. See how the baby longs for its mother. 

. Did you ever visit the animal den in the park ? 
. I wonder if all rivers enter the ocean. 

I. H. Laxin, 


om co bo 
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Ent ady si odne adn het nakdrses_ 
Flals mrof teh nwigs fo ignth 
Sa a rtheafe si ftwead wdnowdar 
Mfor na leage ni sih tlgihf 

J. and E. 


For Boungest Weavers, 


LITTLE KATIE’S LAMB. 
BY; 


HE little girl had been sick 
for three weeks, and one 
morning she had to take 
another dose of what she 
called with truth ‘nasty 
medicine.” 

Her mother said, ‘‘ Katie, if you will take 
it without any fuss, I will have John drive 
his flock of sheep by the window so that 
you can see them.” 

Katie was delighted, and swallowed the 
bitter dose as though it were nectar. Soon 
her mother carried her to the window, but 
Katie was disappointed. John had a stick 
in his hand, and he and the old sheep gal- 
loped along like “wild horses,” Katie said. 
John was Katie’s brother, only two years 
older, but how he could run! After the 
quiet of the sick-room, the promised pleas- 
ure only tired the little girl, and she said to 
herself, ‘‘ If I only had a little lamb of my 
own, I could hold it and keep it still.” 

Now Katie had a good uncle Harry who 
loved little children, and as Katie did not 
get well, he came and stayed one night to 


help her mother take care of her. Katie 
and the old cat trusted him; pussy always 
jumped into his lap and remained there 
purring contentedly while he stayed. Katie 
knew that Puss would no more venture on 
any familiarity with her father than she 
would with the Czar of Russia. Uncle 
Harry was so good and kind that he made 
his little niece very happy, and finally when 
she whispered in his ear, ‘‘I wish I had a 
little lamb of my own,” she was rapturous 


with delight as he answered, ‘‘ I’ll find the 


prettiest cosset in all my flock and bring 
it to you as soon as you are better.” 

So, as soon as Katie was able to run 
about the house, good uncle Harry ap- 
peared with a pretty little snow-white lamb. 
‘¢Here, Katie, I have brought you some- 
thing you wanted,” he said. 

I am afraid it was a stupid little pet, but 
Katie never knew that it was not perfection. 
She made little wreaths of flowers for its 
neck, though it always lost one off before 
she could get another made; she stuck blos- 
soms into its soft wool; she fed it with 
sweet, fresh milk; she tried to hold it in 
her lap, but it never wanted to be still, 
and-truth to tell she ran after it all about 
the yard. 

But both Katie and the lamb throve. 

Oue day a neighbor passing by said 
to Katie’s mother, ‘‘Mr. Allen is quite 
sick.” 

‘‘ What seems to be the matter?” 

‘¢'The doctor says he is threatened with 
lung fever, such as your little girl had last 
spring.” : 

Katie almost cried, for Mr. Allen was her 
uncle Harry who loved little children and 
had been so good to her when she was sick. 
Finally, with a sober face she came to her 
mother and said, ‘*‘ When you go to uncle 
Harry’s house, I wish you would take my 
little lamb to him. I think it made me bet- 
ter, and perhaps it will help him.” 

In those days the grown up-people did 
not tell the children everything, and Katie’s 
mother did not say, ‘‘I shall be glad to be 
rid of the lamb, for I can’t have it in the 
house in winter ;” but she did say, ‘‘It is a 
good idea, Katie, and I will take it to him.” 

And so the lamb was carried back to its 
brothers and sisters on uncle Harry’s farm, 
but Katie did not know that the ungrateful 
little animal never missed her petting, and 
was more contented in the field than it had 
been when he and Katie played in the yard 
together, 

Uncle Harry was sick only a few days, 
and Katie almost believed that her present 
had cured him. 


Two little eyes to look to God ; 
Two little ears to hear his word ; 
Two little feet to walk his ways ; 
One little mouth to sing his praise ; 
Two little hands to do his will; 

And one little heart to love him still. 
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Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


IN UNTRODDEN PATHS. 
BY ANNA GULBRANSON. 


Just at present much interest is being taken 
in the history of the wonders of Egypt and Africa, 
and those vast territories are becoming familiar 
to us through the magazines and the daily papers; 
but little has been known of the interior of an- 
other country, Australia, until recently. 

Carl Lumholz, a scientific young Norwegian, 
has just returned from a four years’ expedition 
there, bringing with him a great number of speci- 
mens of fauna and flora which are found nowhere 
else. He was sent out by the University of Chris- 
tiania; and in addition to his botanical work, he 
made a careful study of the habits and customs 
of the cannibals and clay-eaters, the lowest type 
in the human scale. Although we may wonder at 
his choice, and shrink from the thought of asso- 
ciation with these children of Nature, his pluck 
and scientific zeal compel our admiration. 

Mr. Lumholz spent a large part of his time 
alone with the blacks, penetrating eight hun- 
dred miles into western Queensland, in the region 
where, it has been said, the flowers have no 
fragrance, and the brilliantly plumaged birds 
have no song. He depended entirely upon the 
natives as guides through the forests and dense 
Australian ‘“‘ bush,” many portions of which had 
never before been trodden by the foot of a white 
man. He accustomed himself to eat the native 
food, and, he says, he relished snake steak and the 
larvee of insects roasted in hot ashes in a hole 
dug in earth, as well as the blacks themselves. 

The explorer inspired respect in the natives by 
the use of his revolver, which they regarded with 
superstitious awe. They called it the “baby cun.” 
Every night before retiring to his tent, where he 
was practically at their mercy should they be 
murderously inclined, Mr. Lumholz fired a few 
shots from the “baby gun,” to impress upon them 
the fact that it was still in excellent condition. 

The different tribes among which he lived 
became extravagantly fond of tobacco, and by 
means of this commodity he was able to procure 
guides, food, and choice specimens. He brought 
back with him many photographs, with which his 
lectures and books are profusely illustrated. 

Australia is a country of strange birds and 
animals, kangaroos, dingoes, or wild dogs, snakes 
that climb trees, rats, bats, and fleas. A tall 
grass (Spinifex) grows there rankly, with sharp 
blades that draw blood from a horse’s legs at 
every step. 

Mr. Lumholz is a typical Norseman in appear- 
ance, with the clear blue eyes and delicate com- 
plexion of his people, and has a quaint accent. 
fle is a member of the Royal Society of Sci- 
ences of his native land, and wears several or- 
ders which have been conferred upon him in 
honor of his successful researches in the interest 
of science. 


Do not look for wrong or evil, 
You will find them if you do; 
As you measure for your neighbor, 
He will measure back to you. 
Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while; 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 


THE BOYHOOD OF WILLIAM LLOYD 
GARRISON, 


(Continued from page 3.) 


Lloyd burst into a sob, saying, “I would rather 
peddle candy than go for cold pieces, and — and 
—all the boys laugh at me.” 

William Lloyd Garrison’s mother had hard 
work even with the help of kind neighbors and 
friends to support herself and three children, — 
the oldest but eight years old when her husband 
left her. 

Lloyd is now fourteen; he has not been con- 
tented with shoe-making. When he was nine 
years old, he waxed thread, and made his fingers 
sore with sewing, and pounded the soles on a 
heavy lap-stone ; but though he was, as his fellow- 
workmen said, ‘‘not much bigger than a last,’’ 
he persevered till he could make a tolerable shoe. 

After this he lived for a few months in the 
family of Deacon Ezekiel Bartlett, working for 
his board and going to the Grammar School in 
Newburyport. 

But now, as his mother writes in a letter to his 
older brother James, “ He says if he has a trade 
he can go to work and help maintain his mother, 
—a very good resolve for a child of fourteen.” 

She hoped to get a place for him with a car- 
penter, but the editor and proprietor of the 
Newburyport ‘‘ Herald” wanted a boy to learn 
the printer’s trade; and although Lloyd knew he 
must serve for seven years, he was very glad to 
secure the position. 

Mrs. Bartlett, in whose house he had found a 
home while he was at school, and who with her 
husband, Deacon Bartlett, was always kind and 
friendly to him, said one day, “‘The deacon says 
he is afraid it is too hard for you; you are so 
small you have to stand on a fifty pound weight 
to reach the table.” 

“¢T thought at first,’’ answered the boy, ‘that 
T never should be able to do the work. The com- 
positors are all so quick, and I am so slow. I 
could not tell where the capitals and the other 
letters were; I got discouraged; my heart felt 
like lead.” 

“Tt is hard,” the good woman began. 

But Lloyd interrupted, “I have learned from 
Tobias Miller — you know he works in the printing- 
office with me— never to be cast down or borrow 
trouble. If he has any work to be done late, 
even at midnight, or any trying mishap, he says, 
“Tis n’t as bad as it would be if it were worse.’ ” 

With a hopeful smile he repeated another of 
Tobias’s expressions, “ Patience and persever- 
ance, patience and perseverance.”’ 

As we read of William Lloyd Garrison’s noble 
manhood, we can.but think that the remem- 
brance of the privations he endured so bravely in 
his youth made him more resolute to devote him- 
self to the work of aiding the class in his time 
who suffered most,—the slaves. His training as 
a printer, the education he received in Mr. Allen’s 
office, —he became the foreman and sent many 
contributions to the paper,—enabled him to 
influence the public in after years; so that, as 
Wendell Phillips says of him, ‘‘ He freed master 
as well as slave.” 

He was imprisoned in Baltimore; he was 
threatened by a furious mob in Boston, calling 
in their rage, ‘‘Lynch him! lynch him! Out 
with him!” With his clothing nearly torn from 
his body, he escaped. But the ‘‘patience and 
perseverance” he learned in his boyhood made 
him faithful to the end. During the last years of 
his life he could rejoice at the fulfilment of his 
hopes; and he was honored and admired by the 


noblest men both in England and the United 
States. As John Bright said of him, “ His is the 
creation of that opinion which has made slavery 
hateful and which has made freedom possible in 
America,” 


GYE: 
BY W. EUSTIS BARKER. 


=}UCH a homely puppy as he was! 
; When Teddy, who had been des- 
patched to bring him home, de- 
posited his burden on the kitchen 
=4] floor, the children gave a united 
howl of derision. Such a rotund ball of wool, 
beginning nowhere and ending nowhere, and 
only redeemed from unvarying monotony by two 
beady eyes, set in a face about as expressive as 
one sees in the woolly lambs exposed in the toy- 
shop windows! 

But there the dog was, and he expressed his 
satisfaction at his surroundings by a series of 
yelps and idiotic gambols, ending in a tumble on 
his woolly nose, which sent the children off into 
shrieks of laughter. 

Gyp was at once adopted into the family, and 
quarters assigned him in the woodshed, where he 
soon accumulated, apparently for amusement dur- 
ing his nocturnal vigils, a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of bric-a-brac, comprising sticks of wood, 
stray rubbers, well-polished bones, and an old 
umbrella. He was a full-blooded English water- 
spaniel, and rapidly developed into a shapely dog, 
with intelligent brown eyes, immense velvety ears, 
and a white, shagey, tawny, spotted coat. He had 
a eurious habit of cocking his head on one side 
when addressed, as if he was a little deaf in one 
ear, which gave him a very knowing air. 

Very obstinate and doggish in his ways was 
Gyp, with an incurable habit of chasing the hens 
and barking at teams, in which amusement he 
was wise enough to indulge only when no one in 
authority was near. In the spring days he loved 
to lie stretched at full length in the road, com- 
pelling the obliging farmers to turn out for him ; 
but when the hot summer days came, his warm 
coat seemed unbearable, and he spent most of his 
time bathing in the river, with a freedom and 
skill which were the envy of his young masters, 
to whom this pleasure was forbidden, except on 
stated periods. Generally he returned with a 
plentiful coating of mud as a fly-protector. As 
he grew (and he grew amazingly), he became 
the constant playmate of the children, always 
showing a decided preference for the baby, be- 
side whose crib he would stretch his great length 
with watchful care, and at whose hands he would 
suffer indignities which he would not permit from 
either of the other children. 

With the latter he delighted to romp during 
the long summer evenings. No sooner did Teddy 
bring out the rope, and run with it trailing be- 
hind him, than Gyp was at the end of it like a 
flash; and with feet braced, and bristling hair, 
and uttering fierce growls, he tugged away at his 
end, with the three children pulling might and 
main at the other. Often in this tug of war 
Gyp would prove victor, and one of the children 
alone stood no show against him. Occasionally 
they would vary the performance by a race around 
the house, screaming with laughter, Gyp at one 
end of the rope, and the children at the other. 
At other times the toy-wagon was brought out, 
and with: Gyp ensconced therein, the whole tribe 
would race about the place. He hugely enjoyed 
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this, and would often seat himself in the cart, 
which he completely filled, and with his mute ap- 
pealing eyes beg for a ride. 

It was Gyp’s love of riding which suggested 
the grand family Fourth of July procession this 
year. The eventful morning came, and Gyp 
was prepared for the show. An enormous sun- 
bonnet sheltered his head from the rays of the 
sun, and a bright colored shawl was pinned 
around his neck. Thus arrayed he was seated in 
the decorated wagon, with Teddy in the shafts. 
On this occasion the entire family joined in the 
procession, with every species of noisy musical 
instrument which ingenuity could invent, and 
with costumes more or less in keeping with Gyp’s. 
Thus arrayed they marched down the road; and 
it is to the credit of the guest of the occasion, 
that he comported himself with all the gravity of 
a civic dignitary, and seemed to feel proud of his 
exalted position, until by a preconcerted arrange- 
ment the wagon was drawn over an exploding 
cannon-cracker. This proved too much for his 
nerves, and with one bound he fled from sight, 
with his drapery fluttering around him, and was 
later found in a distant field, contentedly chewing 
the sunbonnet. 

But there came a day when Gyp proved more 
than a simple playmate. Back of the house, and 
only a rod or so away, there was a wide stretch 
of pine forest, deep, dark, and mostly impene- 
trable, with only one highway through it, if we 
except the faint tracks of the woodcutter’s teams. 
It was an enchanted land to the children, who 
were however forbidden to go beyond the sound 
of the big horn which hung upon the piazza. 
During the summer months, many were the pic- 
nics in this enchanted shade; and the boys were 
ardently longing for the time when they could 
camp out in its deeper recesses, and be back- 
woodsmen in earnest. 

Thither one June day the whole family repaired, 
loaded with the materials for a day’s picnic. 
They penetrated far amid the fragrant glades, 
and selecting a little eminence partially cleared, 
pitched their camp. The boys built a fireplace 
on a big stone, which formed the summit of a 
little knoll; and while their mother was busy 
slinging the hammock for baby, they went off in 
search of water, blazing the trees as they went, 
in case they should stray beyond the sound of the 
horn. They had not far to go, however, before 
they found a cool spring, and soon dinner was in 
progress. The day was perfect, and their merry 
shouts rang through the forest, startling the birds 
from their lofty perches. 

After a merry dinner, the other members of 
the family left the mother with the baby, then 
about three years old, to a restful afternoon, and 
started to explore the wood. Gyp with his tongue 
lolling out, and giving short barks of delight, was 
of course the leader, and thrust his inquisitive nose 
into every brake. Suddenly he tore away after a 
stray woodchuck, with the boys in full ery after 
him. Master Woodchuck made for a hole, and the 
boys found Gyp digging furiously, ever and anon 
plunging his nose into the excavation for a pro- 
longed sniff, then resuming work with a yelp, his 
active legs sending a shower of dirt behind him. 
Ted ran back for his mother, who after a look at 
the soundly sleeping babe consented to go. 

Master Woodchuck, however, failed to come 
out of his hole, and leaving Gyp still digging, the 
family sauntered slowly back. Once in sight of 
the camp, however, the mother gave a ery of 
alarm, and rushed forward; everything was as 
they had left it, but —the hammock was empty. 
There was the pillow with the impress of the little 
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head, but no sign of life. They called, and lis- 
tened for the faint “coo” which had so often dis- 
closed her hiding-place when playing hide-and- 
seek; but nosound broke the stillness, except the 
sighing of the wind through the tree-tops. ‘They 
looked at one another with white faces. 

The father was the first to recover his composure. 
“Scatter, children!” he said, ‘‘ Baby cannot be 


_far; search every bush, and keep calling. Mother, 


stay here to guide us back.” 

It seemed as if they were gone hours, but they 
dared not go far alone; and in half an hour all 
had returned. ‘The day was wearing on, and the 
sun sinking but the gloom in the forest was not 
darker than that in those terrified faces. 

The baby, the household pet, lost! Suddenly 
the father put to his trembling lips a whistle. Its 
shrill call echoed through the woods; soon with 
a crashing of the underbrush Gyp came tearing 
upon them. His master seized the pillow and 
placed it under Gyp’s nose. The faithful dog 
looked up inquiringly. 

“Seek her, Gyp!” he cried hoarsely, and to the 
others, “Stay here, and wait.” 

How well the dog knew! He plunged his keen 
nose to the ground, and flew around the camp. 
Ah! he touches a familiar smell. That is where 
the little feet touched the ground as they dropped 
out of the hammock. _ With a yelp Gyp bounds 
away, and the mother gathers the children about 
her, and prays. 

Up, down, — how the little feet have wandered | 
But never at fault is the keen nose. Ah! here is 
the brook — lost for an instant; hither, thither, 
here across the brook, on again with confident 
yelp. 

The father, torn by the underbrush, never 
slackens his pace. At last the search leads to a 
hich shelving rock; it goes to the edge, and the 
dog bounds fearlessly over with a joyful yelp. 
There, several feet below, lies the baby, and Gyp 
licking her face. Her frock is torn, and her face 
scratched and tear-stained; but otherwise she is 
unhurt, for she has fallen on a soft bed of pine 
needles. 

But it is Gyp that must lead them back; and it 
is Gyp that comes tearing in with his bushy tail 
wagging, as if it would wag off. 

“Tse went to find oo, Mamma,” is all the ex- 
planation the baby can give, as the mother clasps 
her lost treasure to her breast, while the rest of 
the family hug Gyp. Then the merry party 
saunter homeward, and Gyp receives a new 
silver-clasped collar, which sad to say he chews 
up, as he has all the others. 

But, alas, poor Gyp! his inquisitive disposition 
brought him into trouble, and to a sad ending. 

It was his universal custom to meet his master 
at the train, and until one day he had always 
exercised due caution in approaching the fiery 
monster, for which he had acquired a cordial 
hatred. On this fateful day his anger overcame 
his prudence, and rushing with too much eager- 
ness to the attack, he was caught by the cruel 
wheels, and flung beside the platform torn and 
bleeding. Gyp was taken home and tenderly 
cared for, but his wounds were mortal. You 
may well believe that there was not a dry eye 
when he lifted his handsome head, now torn and 
disfigured, and looked a mute good-by. 
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He only does not live in vain 
Who all the means within his reach 
Employs, — his wealth, his thought, his speech, — 
To advance the good for other men. 
From the Hindu. 


A KINGLY DEED. 


THERE is little to be said in praise of James I. 
of England,—* Scotch Jamie;” and there was 
precious little that was high-minded or princely 
about him; but history has kept account of one 
deed that was worthy of a more kinely nature. 

James had a favorite servant named Gib, and 
on one occasion he was very angry with him, ac- 
cusing him of having lost some important papers 
relating to his son’s marriage with the Spanish 
princess. 

Gib, with lowly obeisance, denied all responsi- 
bility in the matter, and while bending before his 
master, the king kicked him. ‘Sir,’’ said Gib, 
“J have served you from your youth, but I will 
serve you no longer. Fare you well, sir; I will 
never see your face more.”’ 

Presently the papers were found, and then the 
king got down on his knees before his old ser- 
vant; nay, he refused to rise until Gib had fully 
pardoned him. Surely this was a kingly deed. 


THE RICH MAN AND THE POOR 
MAN. 
BY AUNT KATHERINE. 

THE enjoyments of the rich are often limited. 
Tf a man narrows his mind so that he only thinks 
of saving, and of his own pleasure, his mind be- 
comes so dwarfed that the enjoyments of life can- 
not find room. 

If he has a garden full of flowers, his sole en- 
joyment of them is the thought of possession, 
while the poor man can enjoy his neighbor’s as 
he does his own. ‘The idea of possession does not 
come into his mind as he sees their delicate color- 
ing, or inhales their fragrance. 

A poor man, living in a large city, took a long 
walk early one Sunday morning, and passing a 
beautiful garden, looked over the fence at the 
flowers. As he stood there admiring them, a man 
inside (the owner) came toward him. 

The poor man, lifting his hat courteously, said, 
“ You have a beautiful display of flowers, for which 
the public ought to thank you.” 

“¢ Oh,” said the proprietor, ‘I grow them for 
my own benefit; there is no reason why the 
public should thank me, for I don’t give them 
away.” 

“True,” the other answered; “but you can’t 
help my enjoyment of them, and I thank you. 
You have ali the care and trouble, but you can 
get no more enjoyment from them at this moment 
than I do.’’ 

The rich man looked at the flowers and then at 
the poor man, and said, after a moment’s pause, 
“T never thought of that; let me pick you a 
bunch.”’ 

“No,” was the philosopher’s answer, “if you 
do, the next poor fellow that comes along will 
not have as much to delight his eyes.” 

And as he walked away, the rich man stood 
watching him as though spell-bound, realizing 
that the capacity for enjoyment of simple pleas- 
ures — like flowers, the song of birds, fine scenery, 
the beauty of the clouds and sky, sunshine — can- 
not be bought, and that pleasure in them is free 
to whoever will take it. 


A ure of beauty lends to all it sees 
The beauty of its thought ; 

And fairest forms and sweetest harmonies 
Make glad its way, unsought. 


Goop temper, like a sunny day, 
Sheds brightness over everything. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur Sunday-School Assembly held at Weirs, 
N. H., July 80, under the auspices of the  Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society, was well attended, 
and awakened much interest. A spirited confer- 
ence meeting, at 9 A. M., opened the exercises of the 
day. The subject discussed, —“‘ The child’s right 
to aright start in religion,” —set the key-note, so to 
speak, to the papers and addresses at the forenoon 
session of the assembly. Mr. Spaulding spoke on 
“The True Order of Studies;’ Mr. J. O. Norris, on 
“The True Method of Teaching;” and Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, on “ The Gospels: How to Study and How to 
Teach them.’ Several Questions were found in the 
Question-box, and these were briefly answered by 
the speakers. Many teachers in the audience took 
notes. Good singing at this and the other ses- 
sions of the assembly added to the interest of the 
occasion. 

In the afternoon an audience of over two hundred 
assembled to listen to addresses from Rabbi Solo- 
mon Schindler, on “Jewish Sabbath Schools;” 
Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, on ‘ Hindrances in the 
way of the Young;” Rev. W. W. Fenn, on “God’s 
Parables ;” and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, on “ Chil- 
dren and Charities.” 

In the evening Mr. Spaulding gave his illustrated 
lecture on “ Saint Paul’s Journey to Rome.” 


Ir seems strange to New England Sunday-school 
workers to hear of schools opening the Sunday- 
school year in mid-summer. Yet this is what takes 
place in some of our Sunday-schools in California. 
The school connected with the First Unitarian 
Church in Oakland, Cal. (Rev. C. W. Wendte, pas- 
tor), resumed its sessions Sunday, July 27, with 
an attendance of over 150. Nearly fifty persons 
attended Mr. Wendte’s Bible Class. The rooms 
temporarily occupied by this school had been reno- 
vated and refitted during the vacation. One large 
mixed class of boys and girls is to study, this year, 
Christian Morals; but in-general a graded course 
of study is followed. It was expected that in August 
the corner-stone of the new church building to be 
erected by Mr. Wendte’s Society would be laid. 


Tue Pilgrim Sunday-school in San Francisco, 
Cal. (connected with Rev. Dr. Stebbins’s society), 


also re-opened in July with a good attendance. A- 


large number of valuable reference books, besides 
about one hundred library books, were purchased 
in the vacation. “Everything seems particularly 
promising with us,” writes the superintendent. In 
this school a graded course of studies will be fol- 
lowed this year for the first time. 


Mr. A. B. Jorpan has recently taken charge of 
the Sunday-school of the First Parish Church (Rev. 
Dr. Hill’s), Portland, Me. He writes: “We have 
an excellent corps of teachers; are to meet this 
year in a new vestry, and things look promising.” 


MR. SAVAGE’S CATECHISM. 


A Book with the title “Unitarian Catechism,” 
by whomsoever written, would challenge attention. 
But when the author is a thinker, preacher, and 
writer so able and well known as the Rev. M. J. 
Savage, and when his book bears in its Introduction 
the cordial indorsement of so admirable a critic as 
the President of the Sunday-School Society, we are 
led to entertain unusual expectations. 

These expectations are not disappointed in the 
work itself. That which gives it special value is the 
thorough preparation which its author had for his 
task. or years he has been preaching and writing 
about modern beliefs concerning God, Man, Jesus, 
the Bible, and kindred topics. When therefore he 
takes up, in an easy familiar way, such questions 
as the average young person in our Sunday-schools, 
or the average Unitarian parent, is apt to ask about 
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religion, he speaks in a certain sense with authority. 
Behind each ready answer we feel the power of a 
vigorous thinker, of one whom we might almost call 
an expert in matters of religious opinion. 

To many persons it may seem strange that a 
catechism of this sort has not been written before. 
But many persons, even in our Unitarian fold, are 
strangely ignorant of the fact that six years ago 
the Sunday-School Society published a “Manual 
of Unitarian Belief,” written by Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke. This Manual, expressly designed to set 
forth “what in the opinion of the writer is the 
general belief of the majority of Unitarians,” has 
now reached its fourteenth edition. 
special honor of being translated into the Welsh 
tongue, and is to-day the only text-book in use in the 
Unitarian Sunday-schools of Wales. We can per- 
haps inform our readers of the special character- 
istics of Mr. Savage’s Catechism in no better way 
than by comparing it, in certain of its aspects, with 
the Manual by Dr. Clarke. 

1. It may be said in general that the Catechism 
deals more with the basis, while the Manual treats 
rather of the superstructure, of belief. 

2. The Catechism ignores for the most part what 
the Manual keeps ever in view, — the controversies 
between Unitarian and Evangelical Christians. Mr. 
Savage, for example, mentions the Trinity but once ; 
Dr. Clarke discusses the doctrine of the Trinity 
through one entire chapter, and continually refers 
to it in his succeeding chapters on Christ. 

8. The theological scope of Dr. Clarke’s book is 
far wider than that of Mr. Savage’s Catechism. 
Dr. Clarke has chapters on “Atonement and Re- 
conciliation,” “Conversion and Regeneration,” 
“The Holy Spirit,” and other topics which Mr, 
Savage hardly discusses at all. 

4. On the other hand Mr. Savage unfolds his 
views of God and Man, of the Bible and Jesus, of 
salvation and the future life, with constant refer- 
ence to that “bewildering modern revolution of 
thought” which has so profoundly affected even 
fundamental religious beliefs. Mr. Savage’s Cate- 
chism, like his preaching, will reach minds that are 
indifferent to what is known as the “ Unitarian Con- 
troversy,” but are keenly sensitive to what modern 
science and criticism have to say about religion. 

5. In Dr. Clarke’s Manual the Bible is constantly 
cited and appealed to; in Mr. Savage’s Catechism 
it is hardly mentioned except in the chapter which 
is specially devoted to a discussion of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

6. Finally we note, as limitations of the Catechism, 
that it has no word on Prayer, a topic so vitally re- 
lated to the religious life, and so admirably treated 
in Chapter XIV. of the Manual; that the relation 
between morality and religion, so clearly set forth 
in Dr. Clarke’s Chapter on “Religious Duty,” is 
not discussed at all by Mr. Savage; and that the 
doctrine of the Future Life, with all that it implies 
concerning moral retribution, and as it is related to 
the dogma of everlasting punishment, is not more 
fully elaborated in a Catechism which was designed 
to answer the religious questions most commonly 
and most urgently asked among us. 

We add a closing word on the method of Mr. 
Savage’s Catechism. 
catechism describes it as “a form of elementary 
instruction by questions and answers.” Doubtless Mr. 
Savage felt constrained to adopt this customary 
catechetical method; but for use in classes such a 
method is open to serious objection. Mr. Norris 
said at the Weirs Sunday-school Assembly, in reply 
to a question, that Lesson-books written with Ques- 
tions and Answers had long since been discarded in 
the public schools as tending to superficiality and 
shallowness of culture. Such Lesson-books, he 
added, should have no place in Sunday-school teach- 
ing; and he might have said that in the recent 
manuals published by. the Sunday-School Society 
(including Dr. Clarke’s Manual of Unitarian Belief) 
the old question-and-answer method has been sup- 
planted by clear statements, followed by hints and 
suggestions for the Class talk, or by questions, the 


It has had the 


The dictionary definition of a. 


answers to which the pupils are required to find out 
for themselves. : 

We think, therefore, that all Sunday-school 
teachers who may take up this Catechism for class 
use will do well to heed Mr. Horton’s word, that 
“these questions and answers allow of [better de- 
mand| supplementing, individual handling, and per- 
sonal direction ;”’ and, further, to reflect well upon 
what Mr. Savage himself implies, when, at the close’ 
of his Preface, he says: “It is believed that this 
Catechism will be found adapted to any grade of 
scholars above the infant class, provided the teacher 
has some skill in the matter of interpretation.” 

It is most important that our children should be 
taught rational religious beliefs; but we must not 
overlook the equally important fact that nothing is 
really taught to a child when he has merely repeated 
a sentence from a text-book in the exact words of 
the learned author. 
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